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different types of schools at that stage. If a difference of a certain
importance existed, it lay in the fact that families chose the type
of school according to their views on the careers to which they
led; so that the distinction between the three types was more
social than cultural.
The decision to abolish the distinction between the Lower
'Gymnasium', Lower Training College and Lower Technical
Institute was more the acceptance of a natural evolution than a
bold reform. The possibility had always been given to children
educated in one or the other of the lower secondary courses to
pass, by easy examinations, to the higher courses of the other
schools. It could not be of great consequence if, in some places,
the lower course with the new name of Intermediate School was
put in a separate building from one or other of the higher courses.
The education given in the Intermediate School is, according to
the ninth article of the School Charter, to be the same as was
given in the several lower courses of the previous secondary
schools: 'The Intermediate School, common for all those who
intend to continue their studies in the higher schools (Ordine
Superiore), gives the children between eleven and fourteen the
foundations of humanistic culture; . .. the teaching of Latin is a
factor of moral and intellectual -formation/ It was unlikely that
the addition of some manual work, *in the form and with the
methods of productive work', could change very much the struc-
ture of this humanistic school for children. The twelfth and
thirteenth articles consider the professional and technical schools
without hinting at any novelty.
The substitution of the Scuola Media Unica for the lower
courses of the various secondary schools forced some changes on
the upper courses. The two higher forms of the * Gymnasium *
and the three forms of the Classical Lyceum were united in name
as they were already in character; the Classical Lyceum of five
years was not thereby changed, except that a little more time was
devoted to modern languages; the fourteenth article repeated
what had been the characteristics of these schools, with the sole
addition of the new feature of manual work: 'The five years*
Classical Lyceum, perfecting the teaching of theclassical languages
and literatures through that of the modern, perpetuates and revives
the lofty humanistic tradition of our studies. It promotes in
young people the habit of meditation, serious criticism, prepara-
tion for methodical research, awareness of tradition and modern
life, and a direct and practical knowledge of manual work. The
scientific subjects have a share corresponding to the special aims
of this type of school.* The words are perhaps more complicated
than they used to be, but the things are practically the same,